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Continuing  today  the  large  crop  of  Thanksgiving  questions  that  have 
been  coming  in  during  the  past  week  or  so! 

For  example,  there      are  these  questions  about  smoked  turkey  that 
several  listeners  have  asked. 

Smoked  turkey  seems  to  be  a  fairly  recent  delicacy  among  cured  meats 
in  this  country,  but  one  that  is  gaining  in  popularity.     The  story  goes  that 
the  former  Kaiser  of  Germany  had  a  man  in  his  employ  who  was  an  expert  at  curing 
turkey  and  the  Kaiser  considered  the  meat  so  delicious  that  he  used  to  send  it 
as  a  Christmas  greeting  to  his  royal  relatives  m  England.     Just  when  the  smoked- 
turkey  business  began  in  the  United  States,  I  don't  know.     But  I  do  know  that 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  restaurants  catering  to  epicures  are  now  featur- 
ing smoked  turkey.     Smoked  breasts  of  turkey  are  on  the  market  and  so  is  smoked 
whole  drawn  turkey. 

So  far  Department  of  Agriculture  meat  scientists  have  not  investigated 
the  process  of  curing  turkevs,  but  they  plan  to  start  such  work  very  soon, 
along  with  their  studies  of  curing  and  aging  other  meats.     Of  course,   the  curing 
of  turkey  or  any  other  meat  in  brine  is    much  the  same  in  principle.     It  is 
simply  to  cure  or  pickle  the  meat  in  a  solution  of  salt,   sugar,  and  saltpeter 
in  cold  water  for  a  period,  and  then  smoke  it. 

A  standard  mixture  for  a  mild  sweet  pickle  for  100  pounds  of  the  turkey 

neat  is  8  pounds  of  salt   2  pounds  of  sugar   2  ounces  of  saltpeter  

and  k  and  a  half  to  6  gallons  of  water.     The  method  is. to  weigh  the  meat  first 
and  then  measure  or  weigh  the  water.     (A  gallon  of  water  weighs  S  pounds.) 
Put  the  water  into  a  crock  or  into  a  clean,  well- soaked,  odorless  hardwood 
barrel,  add  the  salt,   sugar  and  saltpeter,  and  stir  until  they  dissolve.  Then 
submerge  the  larger  chilled  sections  of  the  birds,    such  as  the  breasts  and 
thighs,   in  this  cold  pickling  solution.     Both  the  meat  and  the  brine  should  be 
around  33  degrees  Fahrenheit.     The  meat  probably  will  be  salty  enough  to  come 
out  for  smoking  in  a  week  or  10  days,  but  for  safety,   it  is  a  good  idea  to  take 
out  samples  of  the  meat  in  5  days  to  see  how  well  the  salt  is  penetrating. 
During  the  entire  curing  period  the  meat  and  brine  need  to  be  kept  cold  —  3S 
degrees. 
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After  the  pickling  process,   the  cured  meat  is  first  washed  in  warm 
water  and  then  hung  up  and  given  a  short  smoke  at  a  temperature  around  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit.     Smoke  until  the  meat  is  tlie  desired  color.     This  may  take 
as  little  as  2  or  3  hours  or  as  much  as  10  hours  or  more.     One  man  who  is  now 
smoking  turkey  for  sale  reports  that  he  uses  applewood  for  smoking. 

As  I  said  before,   the  meat  men  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
as  yet  made  no  investigation  of  this  process,   so  they  have  no  directions  to 
give.     But  one  of  these  days,  I'll  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about  smoking  a 
turkey.     In  the  meantime,  you  will  find  the  general  principles  of  curing  meat 
in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1186  called  "Pork  on  the  Farm"  which  gives  details 
about  the  preservatives  to  use,   the  brine  method  of  curing  and  the  dry  method, 
as  well  as  about  smoking  the  meat  after  curing  and  finally  wrapping  and  s  toring 
it.    Again,   that  bulletin  is  No.   1186  and  goes  by  the  title  of  "Pork  on  the 
Farm."    You  can  have  a  copy  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington,  D.   C.  ,  as  long  as  the  free  supply  lasts. 

Several  listeners  have  also  asked  about  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
work  in  turkey  breeding  —  particularly  the  breeding  of  smaller,  meatier  turkeys. 

Turkey  breeding  in  the  past  was  centered  mostly  on  production  of  color 
variations  in  turkeys;  or  on  increased  body  weight  and  egg  production;  or 
shortening  the  length  of  legs  and  neck. 

Today  the  demand  is  for  a  smaller,  more  meaty  and  rapidly  growing  turkey. 
Well- finished  young  turkey  toms  usually  weigh  about  14  to  21  pounds  dressed 
and  young  hens  8  to  12  pounds  dressed  —  but  many  housewives  want  a  holiday 
bird  that  is  smaller.     So  Department  of  Agriculture  men  are  working  to  develop 
a  bird  that  weighs  from  7  and  a  half  to  10  pounds  as  a  young  hen,  or  11  to  15 
pounds  as  a  young  torn.     You  might  suppose  that  partly  grown  turkeys  might 
answer  this  demand  —  turkeys  that  have  reached  about  8  to  15  pounds  in  weight, 
but  these  immature  birds  have  too  much  bono  or  "framework"  and  too  little  flesh. 
You  see,  turkeys  take  on  much  of  their  meat  just  as  they  are  reaching  maturity. 
So  different  varieties  of  birds  that  have  short  legs,  broad  backs,  and  plump 
bodies  are  being  used  in  breeding  experiments  to  develop  strains  with  relatively 
smaller  bodies. 

The  cause  of  the  present-day  demand  for  smaller  turkeys  is  the  modern 
smaller  family  that  has  replaced  the  old-fashioned  big  family,  and  the  modern 
kitchenettes,  smaller  stoves  and  ovens  that  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old-time 
cookstoves  with  their  generous  ovens.     Our  grandmothers  used  to  cook  turkeys 
weighing  as  much  as  2h  to  26  pounds  dressed,  but  ovens  and  pans  in  most  homes 
today  won't  accommodate  a  dressed  turkey  if  it  weighs  more  than  18  or  20  pounds. 
And  today's  typical  family  couldn't  make  use  of  that  much  turkey  meat  anyway. 
So  the  large  turkeys  nowadays  sell  mostly  to  hotels  and  restaurants.  The 
majority  of  housewives  are  buying  the  hen  turkeys  and  small  toms. 

By  the  way,  perhaps  you  know  that  it  is  only  since  1920  that  turkey 
raising  has  become  an  increasingly  large  industry.     It  now  ranks  as  a  fifty 
Billion  dollar  industry.     What  stimulated  its  growth  were  scientific  findings 
about  proper  feeding  and  control  of  the  disease  known  as  blackhead. 


